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SERMON. 


Proverbs,  x.  Chapter,  7th  Veese. 

"  The  Memory  of  the  Just  is  blessed" 

How  precious  to  surviving  friends,  is  the  me- 
mory of  those  they  have  loved !  Past  enjoyments 
in  their  society,  and  the  scenes  which  their  pre- 
sence has  enlivened  and  cheered ;  with  what  fresh- 
ness do  they  rise  in  the  thoughts,  and  how  tenderly 
do  they  revive  those  affections,  which  their  worth 
and  their  amiable  qualities  had  nurtured  into 
strength?  Such  memories,  we  delight  to  recall 
and  contemplate.  Especially  is  this  true,  when 
every  other  amiable  quality  is  enhanced  and  sweet- 
ened by  religion.  If  there  is  a  high  and  exquisite 
pleasure  in  our  recollections  of  every  friend  to 
whom  we  have  been  tenderly  attached,  with  what 
emphasis  may  it  be  said,  "  the  memory  of  the  just 
is  blessed."  This  we  may  affirm,  in  view  of  the 
inherent  excellence  and  loveliness  of  their  piety.  He 
that  carries  out  in  his  practice  all  the  best  maxims 
and  principles  of  human  devising,  becoming  to  his 
fellow  men  all  that  their  reasonable  demands  have 
ever  contemplated,  is   surely  the  more  lovely,  the 


more  worthy  to  be  had  in  remembrance,  if  to  this 
he  adds  the  conscientious  discharge  of  his  duty  to 
his  God.  Who  can  regard  with  the  same  pleasure, 
that  character,  in  view  of  which  it  may  be  said  to 
him  who  bears  it,  "  One  thing  thou  lackest,  one 
element  of  vital  importance,  '  the  one  thing  need- 
ful' is  wanting;  of  one  department  of  duty  thou 
art  wholly  neglectful ;  to  the  just  claims  of  One 
Being,  the  highest  claims  in  the  whole  field  of  ob- 
ligation, the  highest  that  man  can  imagine  or  God 
create,  thou  art  wholly  recreant" — as  that  character 
in  which  this  element  has  an  unquestioned  and 
conspicuous  existence? 

Who  can  regard  that  man  els  just,  in  the  highest 
and  most  satisfactory  sense,  whose  justice  makes 
no  account  of  his  relations  to  his  God  ?  We  cherish 
almost  instinctively  the  sense  of  a  dark  and  fear- 
ful chasm,  a  gloomy  and  portentous  vacancy  here. 
Other  endearments  may  awaken  lively  and  tender 
remembrances,  other  virtues  may  be  contemplated 
with  that  measure  of  satisfaction  which  they  are 
fitted  to  awaken,  but  without  this,  the  sense  of 
completeness  is  wanting ;  and  the  impression  lingers 
upon  the  mind,  that  life,  in  respect  to  the  most  im- 
portant end  of  life,  was  lost — life's  great  work  was 
never  done.  The  just,  on  the  other  hand,  those 
who  meet  the  demands  of  duty  at  every  point,  for- 
getting neither  their  obligations  to  men,  nor  the 
higher  claims  of  God ;  acting  not  for  time  alone, 
but  ever  in  view  of  the  eternity  to  come,  are  re- 
membered as  those   who  improved  their  earthly 


existence  for  the  accomplishment  of  that  for  which 
this  existence  was  given.  Their  aim  was  to  know 
and  to  do,  not  what  human  standards  have  declared 
the  measure  of  right,  not  what  man  will  applaud, 
but  what  an  unperverted  conscience,  and  a  righ- 
teous God  demands. 

There  is  a  nobleness,  a  moral  beauty  in  this,  that 
graces  and  adorns  every  other  virtue.  We  remem- 
ber that  departed  worth,  of  which  this  was  an  ele- 
ment, with  a  larger  satisfaction,  and  with  higher 
sentiments  of  regard,  than  can  be  associated  with 
that  in  which  it  had  no  place.  Who  would  not 
rejoice  to  say  of  a  departed  father  or  mother, 
brother  or  sister,  companion  or  child,  "  the  love  of 
God,  and  a  conscientious  regard  for  his  will,  were 
the  crowning  excellence  of  that  life ;  the  ornament 
of  that  completed  history  ?" 

Again,  the  memory  of  the  just  is  blessed,  in  view 
of  its  salutary  influence  upon  the  living.  What 
more  potent  to  mould  our  lives  to  the  precepts  of  a 
high  Christian  virtue,  than  the  remembrance  of 
such  virtue  as  it  has  shone  in  the  character  of  one 
we  have  loved  and  perhaps  revered  on  earth !  How 
does  the  lapse  of  time,  and  the  constantly  widening 
interval  of  separation,  shed  a  softness  and  a  dignity 
over  that  departed  worth,  that  more  and  more  in- 
vites our  imitation  1  The  model  is  not,  like  those 
of  the  historic  Scriptures,  too  remote  to  excite  an 
immediate  interest,  but  has  just  passed  from  our 
observation,  and  serves  as  a  connecting  link  be- 
tween them    and   ourselves.     How    imitable    do 


those  ancient  worthies  appear,  how  practicable 
their  virtues,  when  we  contemplate  them  as  illus- 
trated in  the  godly  examples  of  those,  who,  a  little 
time  since,  were  treading  the  pathway  of  life  by 
our  side.  Virtue,  contemplated  thus,  borrows  a 
lustre  and  a  power  to  win  and  attract  from  the  tie 
of  friendship  itself,  and  from  all  the  tender  and 
hallowed  interest  that  affection  has  gathered  about 
the  departed. 

"  The  memory  of  the  just  is  blessed,"  in  view  of 
the  influence  of  their  prayers.  How  often  have 
they  breathed  their  fervent  petitions  to  heaven,  in 
behalf  of  those  very  surviving  friends,  to  whom  their 
memory  is  most  hallowed  and  precious;  how  often, 
in  behalf  of  the  languishing  cause  of  religion?  How 
often,  in  behalf  of  the  perishing  multitudes  around 
them  ?  There  is  much  in  the  hope  that  these  prayers 
are  not  forgotten  by  those  who  have  heard  them  on 
earth;  there  is  more  in  the  assurance  that  they  are 
not  forgotten  on  high,  and  may  yet  be  answered 
in  showers  of  descending  blessings,  and  outpoured 
salvation,  to  impart  a  delightful  interest — a  peculiar 
preciousness  to  those  recollections  of  them  which 
we  cherish  on  earth. 

"The  memory  of  the  just  is  blessed,"  in  view  of 
what  they  have  accomplished.  In  many  cases,  it 
is  true,  the  sphere  of  their  influence  has  been  a  hum- 
ble one,  but  not  always  in  that  proportion  has  their 
efficiency  for  good  been  limited.  The  intelligent 
piety  of  many  a  humble  saint  has  wrought  more 
mightily,    to    produce   salutary    impressions,    and 


saving  results  on  the  minds  of  beholders,  than  the 
labors  of  the  wisest  expounders  of  the  Gospel,  or  of 
the  most  favored  ambassadors  of  God.     Who  can 
tell  the  extent  of  a  father's  influence  in  forming  the 
character,  and  instilling  the  elements  of  piety  into 
the  mind  of  his  child?  that  man  of  another  genera- 
tion.    Who  can  declare  the  potency  of  a  mother's 
plastic  hand  in  shaping  the  destiny  of  the  children 
she  loves?  Who  has  ever  imagined  that,  under  the 
training  of  different  parents,   Washington  would 
have  been  what  he  was  ?  How  often  has  it  been  no- 
ticed that  the  most  valued  features  of  Payson's  cha- 
racter were  due,  in  an  eminent  degree,  to  parental 
influence  ?  And  when  we  look  into  the  opening  vista 
of  futurity,  and  see  what  these  influences  are  des- 
tined to  accomplish,  as  they  go  on  widening  and 
deepening  the  channel  in  which  they  flow  onward 
from  generation  to  generation ;  when  we  hear  thus 
the  voices  of  apostles  and  missionaries,  and  confes- 
sors and  martyrs,  sounding  through  the  labyrinth 
of  ages,  and  uttering  themselves  more  distinctly  and 
powerfully  now  than  ever  before;    when  we  re- 
member that  the  volume  of  this  speaking  testimony 
is  ever  accumulating,  and  that  every  additional  ele- 
ment, though  blending,  is  still  distinct,  and  will 
engraft  itself,  in  all  its  distinctness,  upon  the  pro- 
longed echo,  growing  and  acquiring  new  strength 
till  lost  in  the  knell  of  time,  and  lost  then  only  to 
be  reproduced  in  the  songs  of  eternity;    when  we 
see  the  humblest  instrumentality  that  has  ever  led 
a  soul  to  Christ,  generating  thus  a  new  power,  and 


reaching  on  from  step  to  step,  to  the  last  age  of  the 
world:  what  force  and  grandeur  are  gathered  back 
upon  the  sentiment  of  the  text,  "  The  memory  of  the 
just  is  blessed" 

It  is  blessed,  as  connected  with  the  influence  of 
their  piety,  upon  their  own  everlasting  state.  "We 
think  of  them  not  as  of  beings  who  have  once  lived, 
but  are  now  no  more :  they  have  only  entered  the 
abode  of  life ;  to  which  they  passed  through  the  por- 
tals of  death.  The  germ  of  that  higher  life  was  the 
first  faint  spark  of  piety  in  the  soul.  "  Their  me- 
mory is  blessed,"  as  connected  with  ^the  delightful 
assurance  that  they  were  accepted  of  God.  With 
him  they  walked  on  earth;  in  the  light  of  his  coun- 
tenance they  lived;  under  the  smile  of  his  love 
they  bade  adieu  to  the  world ;  and  in  the  eternal 
sunlight  of  his  complacence  they  are  to  live,  and 
shine  with  seraphic  lustre  and  glory.  Thus  the 
thought  of  what  they  were  in  their  lives  is  atten- 
ded with  elements  of  satisfaction  and  delight,  that 
are  immeasurably  more  far-reaching  and  perma- 
nent than  any  that  embalm  the  remembrance  of 
those  whom  the  poetry  of  a  heroic  sentiment  has 
styled  the  noble,  and  the  great.  The  thought  of 
what  they  were,  too,  in  death,  is  often  precious. 
When  we  contemplate  the  largeness  of  that  grace 
that  was  bestowed  upon  them  in  this  their  hour  of 
need,  allaying  their  shrinkings  and  their  fears  at  the 
approach  of  the  Destroyer,  causing  them  to  rejoice 
in  confident  anticipation  of  the  glory  to  come,  and 
inspiring  them  to  welcome  death  and  triumph  over 


the  grave.  How  can  we  do  otherwise,  even  in  the 
midst  of  our  grief,  than  rejoice  in  the  blessed  tokens 
of  their  end,  and  breathe  forth  the  desire,  "  that  we 
may  die  the  death  of  the  righteous,  and  our  last  end 
belike  his?" 

How  tender  and  moving  do  all  these  considera- 
tions become,  when  applied  to  the  most  sacred  re- 
lationships of  life ;  when  it  is  the  memory  of  the 
father,  or  mother,  the  husband  or  the  wife,  that 
gathers  upon  itself  this  accumulated  blessedness ; 
in  proportion  to  the  depth  of  that  affliction  that 
overwhelms  the  bereaved  and  sorrowing  group,  is 
the  preciousness  of  the  memory  of  the  departed. 
How  precious,  how  dear,  when  they  feel  that  it  is 
the  best,  the  most  valued  and  beloved  of  all  their 
earthly  friends,  that  is  gone  ?  How  does  this  senti- 
ment answer  to  every  impression  of  loneliness  which 
they  feel ;  to  every  sense  of  the  gloomy  vacancy 
that  death  has  made;  to  every  feeling  that  succeeds 
those  moments  of  revery  and  forgetfulness,  in  which 
they  find  themselves,  waiting  to  hear  that  footfall, 
or  catch  the  sound  of  that  voice  that  has  ceased  on 
earth !  It  is  a  sentiment  that  abounds  in  the  most 
soothing  and  precious  consolations,  to  those  who 
have  felt  the  bereaving  stroke.  In  the  midst  of  all 
that  loneliness,  vacancy  and  gloom;  that  unuttera- 
ble sense  of  desolation  that  maiks  their  home,  and 
awakens  a  memory  that  is  ever  as  the  pulsation  of  a 
torn  and  bleeding  heart-string,  they  still  feel  that 
that  memory  is  blessed.  It  calls  up  a  past  that  is 
rich  in  the  tokens  of  devotion  to  the  Redeemer,  and 
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acceptance  with  God,  and  links  it  with  a  future  that 
is  radiant  with  the  joyful  assurance  that  that  bless- 
ed spirit  has  only  exchanged  its  abode  in  the  flesh 
for  a  home  of  eternal  peace.  From  a  world  of  toils, 
of  sorrows,  and  of  sins;  from  a  home  where  trials, 
and  disappointments,  and  sufferings,  had  set  their 
blight  upon  every  joy ;  it  has  soared  to  a  world  of 
rest,  a  home  where  no  pang  can  mar  its  serenity, 
where  sin  and.  its  woes  can  never  come. 

Some  further  illustrations  of  this  subject,  it  is  be- 
lieved, will  be  found  in  the  brief  sketch  which  I  now 
propose  to  give  of  the  life  and  character  of  her,  whose 
departure  we  to-day  lament. 

Mrs.  Cornelia  S.  Lansingh  was  born  in  the  city 
of  Albany,  on  the  13th  of  January,  1822.  At  the 
early  age  of  four,  the  period  when  her  childhood 
most  needed  a  mother's  forming  hand,  she  was  left 
motherless  by  the  bereaving  stroke  of  death.  Her 
father  not  being  a  religious  man,  and  the  care  of 
her  childhood  having  been  left  to  housekeepers, 
who  were  manifestly  unfit  for  such  a  charge,  and 
were  repeatedly  exchanged  for  others  of  no  better 
principles,  it  was  but  a  natural  consequence  that 
she  was  taught  much  that  she  had  afterwards  to 
unlearn,  and  imbibed  principles  that  it  required 
the  subsequent  power  of  religion,  and  the  careful 
self-discipline  of  her  active  and  earnest  mind  to  cor- 
rect. This  unhappy  state  of  things  continued  through 
some  seven  or  eight  years  of  her  life,  to  be  succeed- 
ed by  another  still  more  unhappy.  The  second 
marriage  of  her  father,  which  occurred  when  she 
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was  in  her  twelfth  year,  was  infelicitous  in  the  ex* 
treme.  The  union  was  not  a  permanent  one,  and 
two  infant  children  were  thrown  upon  her  hands, 
from  about  the  age  of  sixteen,  to  the  time  of  her 
marriage  at  the  age  of  twenty-two. 

It  is  by  no  means  strange  that  she  imagined,  in 
after  life,  that  such  an  experience,  and  particularly 
the  want  of  a  mother's  affections  and  kindness,  had 
brought  a  blight  upon  the  finer  feelings  of  her  heart' 
Whatever  reason  she  may  have  had  for  indulging 
such  an  impression,  it  must  still  be  said,  "  that  finer 
feelings,  or  nobler  qualities  of  intellect  or  of  heart 
than  she  possessed,  are  rarely  to  be  met  with  on 
earth.  No  traces  of  any  such  blight  have  been  dis- 
coverable to  her  friends,  unless  it  may  have  been 
in  a  slight  tinge  of  melancholy,  which  the  events 
of  her  early  history  had  the  effect  to  spread  over 
her  life.  Her  religious  instruction  was  wholly  de- 
rived from  the  Sabbath  School  and  the  Sanctuary. 

During  the  winter  of  the  year  1842,  her  mind 
became  deeply  impressed  with  a  sense  of  religious 
things,  and  was  brought  under  the  saving  power 
of  divine  truth.  Her  labors  for  several  years,  as  a 
teacher  in  the  Sabbath  School,  manifested  her  zeal 
in  the  cause  of  Christ,  and  her  earnest  desire  to  do 
good.  But  it  was  in  that  sphere  which  woman  most 
adorns,  the  domestic  circle;  in  the  endearments  and 
duties  of  home,  and  in  the  products  of  her  graceful 
pen,  that  her  worth  most  conspicuously  shone.  Of 
some  hundred  pieces  that  she  has  written,  some  in 
prose  and  some  in  verse,  all  (judging  from  the  spe- 
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cimens  I  have  seen)  better  worthy  of  the  press  than 
are  most  of  its  fugitive  issues,  she  has  never  con- 
sented that  any  should  he  published :  this  was  in 
consequence  of  her  own  impression,  that  from  the 
haste  and  rapidity  with  which  they  were  thrown  off, 
they  wanted  that  finish  which  should  have  been 
given  them  before  they  were  made  public.  To  show 
that  I  have  not  estimated  her  powers  incorrectly  as 
a  writer,  it  may  here  be  remarked,  that  without  her 
knowledge,  and  of  course  without  her  consent,  a 
letter  which  she  wrote  some  six  years  since,  describ- 
ing an  Indian  Burial  she  had  witnessed  near  the 
Allegany  river,  was  published  in  Albany,  and  was 
extensively  copied  by  some  of  the  best  papers  in  the 
state.  As  I  am  speaking  of  her  before  those  who 
were  mostly  strangers  to  her,  it  pan  not  be  taken 
amiss  if  I  enrich  my  discourse  with  some  of  the  pro- 
ducts of  her  pen;  beginning  with  the  closing  lines 
of  a  poem,  which  she  wrote  some  years  since,  enti- 
tled "  The  Mission  Bride,"  and  consisting  of  ten 
stanzas,  of  eight  lines  each.  [The  whole  poem  will 
be  found  in  the  Appendix.] 

During  the  last  week  of  her  life,  at  some  unob- 
served hour,  she  penned  the  following  stanzas, 
addressed  to  her  husband. 

When  you  view  the  glories  of  setting  day, 
And  see  fresh  beauties  in  every  ray, 
That  falls  on  clouds  of  purple  and  gold, 
Stirring  emotions  that  can  not  be  told, 

Think  of  me, 
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When  you  gaze  at  the  blue  expanse  of  heaven, 
And  number  the  stars  at  fall  of  even ; 
When  the  silvery  veil  of  the  moon  is  spread 
O'er  earth,  still  as  the  quiet  dead, 

Think  of  me. 

When  in  your  closet  in  secret  prayer, 
Let  my  name  be  whispered  even  there; 
I  would  be  enshrined  within  your  heart, 
Then,  even  in  death,  we  will  not  part, 

Nor  throughout  eternity. 

This  remembrance  was  not  needed  "  to  enshrine 
her"  in  the  heart  of  that  bereaved  companion,  yet 
as  showing  the  lofty  vein  of  her  thoughts,  still  un* 
impared  by  disease,  and  the  strength  of  her  affec- 
tion still  flowing  out  in  the  strains  of  poetry,  the 
natural  language  of  her  heart,  it  is  an  invaluable 
relic  to  him. 

It  would  be  pleasant  to  dwell  still  longer  upon 
these  effusions  of  her  pen,  and  produce  additional 
evidence  that  the  soul  of  poetry  was  in  her;  but  I 
must  pass  to  speak  of  other  qualities,  which  have 
done  even  more  than  this  to  render  her  memory 
blessed.  She  was  not  all  intellect,  and  sentiment, 
and  taste.  God  did  not  make  her,  nor  did  she  edu- 
cate herself,  to  dazzle,  and  glitter,  and  please,  as 
though  this  were  the  chief  end  of  her  existence. 
She  had  endowments  of  solid  worth.  She  had,  in 
other  respects,  a  lofty  and  noble  soul.  Her  brilliant 
and  active  powers,  once  brought  under  the  sway  of 
religion,  she  was  not  the  one  to  veil  the  light  of 
that   holy   fire,  or  subdue   its  ardor  when   friends 
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grew  cold  or  opposition  frowned.  She  knew  what 
it  was  to  be  opposed,  and,  so  far  as  the  state  of 
society  among  us  will  permit,  to  be  persecuted  for 
conscience's  sake;  but  she  did  not  bend  before  the 
blast,  she  stood  firm,  and  her  faith  and  faithfulness 
and  christian  integrity  grew  stronger  and  more  un- 
yielding by  the  trial.  Here,  doubtless,  in  the  provi- 
dence of  Grod,  was  planted  and  nurtured  the  germ 
of  that  most  prominent  and  valuable  feature  of  her 
whole  character,  the  dominion  of  principle.  Attuned 
as  she  was  to  the  highest  flights  of  sentiment,  she 
was  not  a  creature  of  impulse:  principles  fixed, 
practical,  firm,  and  stable,  like  the  rock  of  divine 
truth  upon  which  they  rested,  governed  the  whole  of 
her  religious  life.  As  an  illustration  of  this,  one 
not  more  striking  than  many  others,  but  one  with 
which  I  happen  to  be  better  acquainted,  having 
seen  something  of  it  myself,  it  was  a  marked  fact 
in  her  last  sickness,  that  after  having  ascertained 
that  recovery  was  hopeless,  and  passed  the  struggle 
of  giving  up  the  world,  and  resigning  herself  en- 
tirely to  the  will  of  Grod,  arriving  at  the  further 
conclusion  that  the  will  of  God  was  for  the  best, 
she  insisted  on  making  this  conclusion  a  thing  of 
practice,  and  desired  that  no  gloomy  expressions 
of  voice  or  of  countenance  from  her  friends  should 
insinuate  the  contrary.  She  spoke  of  dying,  or 
going  to  heaven,  as  she  would  speak  of  passing 
from  one  room  to  another.  This  was  not  stoicism, 
or  indifference,  or  thoughtlessness :  it  would  argue 
something  of  this  nature  in  many,  but  not  so  with 
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her;  it  was  the  result  of  settled  conclusions  and 
thorough  discipline.  What  she  was  in  the  most 
important  relations  of  life,  you  can  hardly  have 
failed  to  infer  from  what  has  been  already  said. 

The  pangs  of  that  heart,  that  has  bled  as  no 
other  in  this  bereaved  circle  has,  declare  what  she 
was  to  him.  She  was  not  wedded  to  one  who 
could  not  know  her  worth.  Nor  did  she  fail  to  re- 
ciprocate the  fondness  of  that  love  that  was  be- 
stowed on  her.  But  passing  this  tie  (too  sacred  and 
tender  for  a  ruthless  intermeddling  here),  I  wish 
to  present  some  indications  of  what  her  children 
would  have  found  her  to  be  as  a  mother,  if  they 
and  she  had  been  spared  to  each  other  a  few  years 
longer.  One,  her  first  born,  had  been  taken  from 
life  at  the  age  of  seven  months ;  and  two,  still  in 
their  infancy,  survive  her,  to  buffet  the  storms  of 
childhood,  without  knowing  the  tenderness  and 
watchful  care  of  a  mother's  love;  but  she  did  not 
forget  to  make  such  provision  for  them  as  she 
could.  Of  this  I  shall  presently  speak :  meanwhile 
let  me  show  you  the  mother  weeping,  and  yet  con- 
soling herself,  in  view  of  the  loss  of  her  first  in- 
fant. I  give  you  the  poetry  of  her  heart,  as  it 
flowed  out  in  its  first  effusion ;  the  manuscript  evi- 
dently shows  that  there  has  been  no  retouching  or 
remodelling  of  a  single  line.     The  caption  is 

To  my  Child  in  Heaven. 

I  look  for  thee,  my  darling, 
From  morn  till  dreary  eve; 
Oh !    my  heart  is  almost  broken, 
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I  can  not  cease  to  grieve; 
My  heart  is  almost  broken, 
And  all  is  woe,  and  gloom, 
Since  from  my  arms  they  bore  thee, 
To  the  cold  and  silent  tomb. 

I've  every  thing  to  tell  me 
That  thou  art  now  away; 
For  there  is  still  the  cradle, 
Where  once  thy  light  form  lay; 
And  the  pillows  too  are  near  me, 
Which  thy  cheeks  were  wont  to  press, 
When  thy  mother,  bending  o'er  thee, 
Bestowed  her  soft  caress. 

I'll  put  them  all  away,  dear, 
The  clothes  thou  us'dst  to  wear: 
Thy  pretty  playthings  waken 
Remembrance  hard  to  bear; 
For  they  often  call  before  me 
Thy  infant  smile  again, 
They  call  it  but  to  vanish, 
And  rend  my  heart  with  pain. 

Once,  only  once  I  kissed  thee, 
On  thy  soft  and  silken  hair, 
With  a  mother's  parting  anguish, 
And  a  soul  breathed  forth  in  prayer; 
Then  gave  thee  up  to  heaven, 
Where  brighter,  happier  far, 
Than   here — amid  the  angels, 
Thou'lt  be  a  Tiny  Star. 

Thou  art,  even  now,  in  heaven, 
Among  the  many  blest; 
I  know  that  thou  art  happy, 
I  know  thou  art  at  rest: 
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My  sigh  is  not  for  thee,  dear, 

But  for  the  lonely  heart,  • 

Of  which  thou  wert  the  light  and  joy, 

The  loved  and  cherished  part. 

By  the  side  of  that  "  Tiny  Star"  she  has  now 
taken  her  place,  to  be  in  the  language  of  her  own 
sweet  poetry  addressed  to  Mrs.  Hemans : 

A  nobler  star,  "  a  glittering  gem, 
Sparkling  in  Heaven's  bright  diadem." 

For  each  of  her  surviving  children,  she  provided 
as  she  could,  as  a  mother's  legacy,  an  elegant  bible 
with  the  name  of  the  intended  owner  on  the  clasp, 
and  the  following  inscription  in  her  own  hand  on 
the  first  blank  page: 

"Receive  this  most  sacred  gift,  my  son,  from  a 
dying  mother's  hand,  as  the  most  precious  she  can 
bestow;  let  it  be  the  guide  book  of  your  life,  your 
most  familiar  companion:  it  teaches  you  what 
you  are,  what  the  aims  of  your  existence,  and  your 
destiny;  live  according  to  its  teachings,  and  your 
eternity  will  be  one  of  unmingled  happiness." 

Wishing-  to  converse  with  them  and  instruct 
them  still  further  with  her  pen,  when  time  shall 
have  rendered  them  competent  to  understand  her, 
she  commenced  a  paper  which  reads  as  follows,  viz : 

"  The  sands  of  my  life  are  nearly  run,  and  a 
shadow  will  soon  rest  upon  the  pathway  where 
now  lingers  the  sunlight  of  life.  Ere  the  silver 
cord  is  loosed,  or  the  golden  bowl  broken,  I  would 
say  to  you,  my  dear  children,  a  few  of  the  many 
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things  a  mother's  heart  prompts.  Long  ere  your 
eyes  rest  upon  these  pages,  the  hand  that  writes,  with 
the  warm  pulse  throbbing  in  its  veins,  will  be  cold  and 
nerveless,  and  my  spirit  for  many  years  an  inhabit- 
ant of  another  world,  a  world  I  believe  of  glory,  of 
joy  unspeakable,  and  full  of  love.  Many  and  deep 
have  been  my  soul's  struggles,  my  darling  ones,  ere 
I  could  be  reconciled  to  the  truth  that  I  must  leave 
you,  little  tender  ones,  to  others'  care,  to  pass  the 
days  of  childhood  and  youth  without  a  mother's 
yearning  watchful  love,  to  guide,  direct,  approve, 
and  smile;  to  watch  the  growth  of  your  minds, 
the  development  of  the  higher  and  nobler  qualities, 
to  teach  you  what  were  the  aims  of  existence. 
Fancy  wove  in  brilliant  hues,  the  long  vista  of  the 
future,  as  I  reared  you  till  you  became  my  delight- 
ful companions.  The  dream  is  dissolved,  and  as  I 
look  back  on  my  own  motherless  childhood,  I  pray 
God  to  shelter  you  beneath  the  shadow  of  his  Al- 
mighty wing,  and  spare  you  some  of  the  bitter  trials 
I  underwent ;  yet  there  is  no  ill  but  worketh  some 
good,  so  my  trials  learnt  me  endurance,  and  my 
character  strengthened.  Yield  not  in  despondency 
at  every  reverse  of  fortune,  but  learn  to  bear  ad- 
versity bravely,  yet  meekly.  "  All  things  work  to- 
gether for  good,  to  those  who  love  the  Lord."  "  Let 
truth  be  your  abiding  motto,  truth  in  thought, 
word,  and  deed" — 

Here  that  mother's  hand  rested,  and  those  blank 
pages  remain  to  tell  yet  more  impressively  than  her 
eloquent  pen  could  have  told,  how  human  designs 
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are  nipped  in  the  bud.  God  grant  that  those  for 
whom  they  were  to  have  been  written  over  with 
a  mother's  counsels  may  learn  from  them  that 
most  invaluable  lesson,  the  uncertainty  of  life, 
and  the  consequent  preeiousness  of  time;  may 
it  make  them  wise  for  time,  and  wise  in  the  fear 
of  the  Lord !  wise  for  Eternity. 

The  disease  that  has  terminated  thus  fatally,  com- 
menced its  ravages  in  July,  1848,  but  did  not  fully 
develope  its  malignant  character  until  June  of  the 
following  year.  For  about  a  year  previous  to  this 
last  mentioned  time,  she  had  been  a  resident  at  the 
village  of  Randolph,  her  husband's  former  home, 
whither  they  had  repaired  for  the  benefit  of  his 
health ;  they  now  returned  to  Albany,  where  they 
remained  from  June  until  October;  they  then  re- 
paired to  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  with  the  hope  that  the 
change  south  might  be  attended  with  some  favora- 
ble result.  Disappointed  in  this  hope,  and  gaining 
sufficient  strength  (after  a  threatening  prostration) 
to  travel  again,  she  chose,  in  preference  to  any  other 
spot  on  earth  in  which  to  die,  the  place  in  which 
she  might  enjoy  the  society  and  care  of  relatives, 
and,  more  than  all,  the  best  privileges  of  religion. 
Greatly  did  she  prize  the  daily  Christian  intercourse 
and  prayers  which  she  sought  and  found  in  her  re- 
moval here.  Here  she  partook,  for  the  last  time,  of 
the  Sacrament  of  the  Redeemer's  body  and  blood, 
and  gave  up  her  infant  children  to  God  in  baptism. 

It  had  long  been  her  prayer,  the  only  one  pertain- 
ing to  her  earthly  lot  that  she  urged  with  any  spe- 
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cial  earnestness,  that  she  might  be  removed  before 
her  strength  should  so  far  decline,  as  to  render  it 
impossible  to  sit  up  or  to  walk — and  this  prayer  was 
signally  answered.  While  this  degree  of  strength  re- 
mained, and  friends  were  looking  for  any  thing  but 
immediate  dissolution,  "in  such  an  hour  as  they 
thought  not,  the  Son  of  man  came."  It  was  well 
that  the  work  of  life  was  done ;  no  instructions  could 
be  imparted,  no  parting  messages  given  them.  The 
predicted  "  shadow  jell  suddenly  on  the  pathway,  and 
the  sunlight  of  life  was  gone.1'  That  lyre  that  she 
tuned  so  sweetly  on  earth,  was  exchanged  for  the 
golden  harp  of  heaven. 

In  other  strains  and  among  other  companions,  she 
has  taken  up  the  same  themes  that  were  her  delight 
on  earth ;  no  palsying  weakness  shall  interrupt  her 
lay;  no  hand  of  approaching  death  shall  cut  short 
her  meditations.  Here,  by  the  river  of  life  that  flows 
from  the  throne  of  God,  in  the  society  of  the  blood- 
washed  myriads  that  gather  upon  its  banks,  or  range 
the  celestial  plains  and  the  golden  streets;  there, 
where  angels  praise,  and  Jesus  dwells,  shall  she 
wait  and  sing  till  husband  and  children  are  ga- 
thered home. 

Blessed  meeting !  blessed  eternity,  of  which  it  is 
the  beginning.  Happy  will  it  be  for  us  all,  if,  while 
we  cherish  the  "memory  of  the  just,"  we  choose  the 
path  they  trod,  and  make  their  reward  our  own. — 
Amen. 


EXTRACTS 

FROM    THE 

UNFINISHED  JOURNAL  OF  MRS.  C.  S.  LANSINGH. 

In  presenting  the  following  brief  extracts  from  the  journal  of 
the  deceased,  we  have  endeavored  to  make  such  selections  as 
will  tend  to  illustrate  more  clearly  some  of  the  more  striking 
characteristics  of  her  early  life. 

"The  history  of  my  life  has  heen  a  picture  of  light  and  shade,  of  sunshine 
and  tears ;  joys  and  sorrows  all  blended  together  like  as  the  variations  of  a 
piece  of  music,  sometimes  giving  forth  light  thrilling  strains,  then  dying  into 
softened  melody,  and  again  mournful  and  sad.  When  I  look  back  to  the  days 
of  my  infancy  and  childhood,  and  slowly  retrace  years  that  have  faded  into 
eternity,  my  heart  sinks  with  sadness  for  "mournful  echoes  awakened  there." 
Recollections  of  bright  happy  feelings  which  blossomed,  but  which  were  seared 
and  chilled  by  coldness,  neglect,  and  cruelty;  blossoms  which  shrank  from  the 
touch  of  vulgarity,  but  timidly  yet  joyfully  sprang  forth,  when  encouraged  by 
kindness  to  bloom  in  the  sunlight  of  affection. 

"At  the  age  of  four  years  I  was  deprived  of  a  'mother's  love.'  Oh!  how 
much  is  contained  in  that  short  expression,  '  a  mother's  love.'  Had  she  guided 
the  little  bark  o'er  the  stormy  sea  of  life ;  had  her  gentle  hand  smoothed  its 
rugged  pathways,  her  fond  bosom  shared  the  burden  of  childish  sorrow;  how 
smooth,  careless  and  fearless  would  it  have  glided  on,  fearing  no  tempest  while 
her  gentle  hand  held  the  helm.  But  though  seemingly  left  alone  to  brave 
the  wind  and  stem  the  tide,  there  was  an  '  all-seeing  eye '  ever  upon  it ;  for 
He  who  "tempers  the  wind  to  the  shorn  lamb,"  when  clouds  gathered  and 
tempests  raged,  revealed  through  the  thickened  gloom  the  '  star  of  hope,'  to 
guide  and  guard ;  who  caused  the  '  bow  of  promise  to  shine  the  brightest  when 
it  spanned  the  darkest  cloud.'  I  can  remember  the  time  when  I  saw  the  cold 
inanimate  form  of  my  mother  stretched  upon  the  couch  of  death:  her  hue  was 
changed;  her  eyes  were  closed  forever.  I  was  too  young  to  recollect  my 
feelings,  although  a  remembrance  of  the  funeral  ceremonies  is  still  vivid  in 
my  mind.  I  was  very  happy  under  the  care  of  Mrs.  Stevens,  our  first  house- 
keeper. She  was  a  very  kind  and  good  lady,  always  studying  to  amuse  and 
instruct  us  at  the  same  time.  She  must  have  had  the  sweetest  of  tempers,  to 
have  been  so  patient,  so  kind  to  us;  for  we  were  extremely  delicate,  and  needed 
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constant  care.  I  well  recollect  how  my  young  heart  owned  her  for  a  mother; 
yet  how  often  we  must  have  grieved  her.  Every  night  she  would  bend  over 
us,  smoothe  our  pillows,  teach  us  our  prayers,  give  us  the  goodnight  kiss,  and 
retire.  She  always  impressed  "upon  our  minds  the  importance  of  a  love  of 
truth ;  and  instances  are  still  fresh  in  my  memory,  when  she  exemplified  it  in 
a  manner  which  I  can  never  forget.  She  possessed  that  exquisite  taste  which 
transforms  even  the  most  unsentimental  things  into  objects  of  love,  by  con- 
necting with  them  a  pleasing  association  of  ideas.  She  was  with  us  three 
happy  years,  and  then  left,  to  reside  with  her  son  in  New  York,  at  his  earnest 
request.  From  that  time  commenced  my  trials.  Before,  I  had  known  no  care, 
no  trouble:  all  my  wants  had  been  attended  to  by  a  gentle  loving  hand.  I  had 
met  with  no  coldness  or  neglect,  and  now  that  she  was  gone,  how  lonely  and 
desolate  I  felt !  Well  was  it  that  she  had  instilled  a  portion  of  her  own  pure 
principles  in  my  young  mind,  and  thus  prepared  it  for  what  it  had  afterwards  to 
endure.  She  was  like  an  angel  of  light,  sent  for  a  while  to  learn  the  little 
fledgling  how  to  soar." 

We  would  not  repeat  here  the  reverses  which  characterized  the  subsequent 
housekeepers  which  her  father  employed,  many  of  whom  were  wanting  in  that 
morality  which  becomes  an  indispensable  quality  to  the  proper  government  of 
infancy.  In  relation  to  them  she  says,  "  My  young  heart  was  shielded,  to  a 
great  extent,  by  the  previous  instructions  imparted  by  that  best  of  women, 
Mrs.  Stevens."  Still  less  would  we  recount  those  severer  trials  which  she  un- 
derwent from  one  who  should  have  "  encouraged  her  young  mind  by  kindness 
to  bloom  in  the  sunlight  of  affection." 

"Amid  these  darker  scenes  which  threw  a  gloom  over  my  youth,  and 
checked  the  expanding  affections  of  my  young  mind ;  there  are  '  sunny  spots 
in  memory'  which,  like  the  oases  of  the  desert,  enliven  and  cheer  the  dreary 
recollections  of  the  past:  among  these  the  remembrance  of  visits  to  my  grand- 
mother, the  quiet  of  the  country,  and  the  fondness  and  affection  with  which  I 
was  welcomed,  are  vivid  to  my  mind.  Their  residence  was  near  Catskill, 
on  the  west  bank  of  the  Hudson,  whose  majestic  waters  flowed  in  front  of  the 
dwelling.  It  was  a  place  well  calculated  to  excite  deep  poetic  feeling.  How 
often,  at  the  hour  of  twilight,  have  I  sat  in  the  piazza,  gazing  intently  upon 
the  bright  blue  waters,  until  my  soul  became  wrapt  in  the  beauty  of  the  scene ; 
the  sky  above  so  serene,  while  star  after  star  unclosed  its  brilliant  eye,  and 
seemed  smiling  upon  the  beauty  of  the  earth's  repose,  the  vessel  gliding  through 
the  waters  as  if  fearful  of  breaking  the  stillness,  while  ever  and  anon  a  soft 
rich  strain  of  music  would  steal  upon  the  ear :  all  conspired  to  charm  the  mind 
into  a  belief  that  I  was  in  some  fairy  land,  reveling  in  the  delights  of  another 
world."  *****#**#*** 

"About  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  house  was  the  Mill  Creek;  the  ruins  of 
a  mill  stoood  upon  the  north  bank,  which  rose  to  a  great  height;  a  dam  built 
of  stone,  fallen  into  neglect  and  partly  destroyed  by  the  rushing  waters,  ser- 
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ved  as  a  bridge  for  crossing  the  stream,  over  which  1  fearlessly  passed,  al- 
though now  I  should  timidly  scan  it.  To  this  dangerous  spot,  we  were  for- 
bidden to  go;  but  who  ever  knew  a  command  like  this  heeded,  when  nature 
herself  with  a  tempting  smile  beckoned  to  disobedience.  The  path  wound 
circuitously  to  the  base  of  a  hill,  leading  into  a  deep  grove.  Through  these 
woods  it  was  my  delight  to  ramble  in  search  of  flowers.  Either  side  of  the 
path  was  covered  with  the  richest  carpeting  of  moss,  whereon,  in  loveliness  re- 
clining, were  flowers  of  the  most  delicate  and  beautiful  texture.  The  boughs  of 
the  trees,  covered  with  the  richest  foliage,  were  so  thickly  interwoven  that  a  soft 
and  subdued  light  dwelt  there  even  in  mid-day.  We  would  tread  lightly,  and 
our  voices  were  hushed  to  a  whisper  there ;  a  mysterious  awe  would  creep  over 
me,  as  our  footsteps  broke  the  silence,  or  startled  some  bird  from  its  sylvan 
home.  It  seemed  as  if  we  were  standing  in  nature's  holy  vestibule.  Although 
a  child,  I  would  stand  and  gaze  on  this  scene  of  solitude,  my  soul  drinking 
deep  of  its  surpassing  loveliness;  while  link  after  link  of  deep  thought,  coiled 
about  my  spirit,  with  a  fascination  which  I  could  not  withstand.  The  feel- 
ings which  bound  me  there,  seemed  more  than  earthly.  The  workings  of  a 
mysterious  power  was  upon  me,  influencing  my  very  nature,  and  creating 
sensations  which  are  utterly  indescribable.  I  would  wish  that  the  next  day 
but  one  before  my  death,  I  might  devote  to  thoughts  so  sweet,  so  blissful  as 
the  recollections  of  those  days  always  call  forth. 

4  Who  would  not  give  a  life  of  tears 
To  live  again  those  happy  years.' 

How  sweet,  how  happy,  how  pure  were  the  infant  thoughts  then  cradling  in 
my  bosom.  What  bright  and  beautiful  blossoms ;  what  precious  gems  might 
now  have  adorned  the  wreath  of  thought,  if  those  '  buds  of  .promise'  had  been 
properly  nurtured,  and  brought  to  perfection.  Beneath  the  accumulations  of 
all  after  years,  there  lies  within  the  depths  of  my  soul,  not  withered  and 
dead,  but  still  in  infancy,  and  as  fresh  as  then,  those  same  '  sweet  buds';  but 
in  this  life,  they  can  never  bloom.  There  must  they  lie  until  my  spirit  has 
become  purified ; 

1  Till  death,  with  his  icy  cold  finger, 
Shall  stamp  his  pale  seal  on  my  brow,' 

and  set  my  soul  free.  Then  shall  they  bloom  where  there  are  no  storms  of 
sorrow  or  blight  of  affection." 

"  Soon,  ah!  too  soon  did  those  happy  days  pass  away,  and  clouds  arose  to 
dim  the  brightness  of  the  horizon.  Too  soon  did  we  find  that  our  bright  hopes 
and  happy  anticipations  were  as  delusive  as  the  imagery  of  a  dream.  We 
had  fancied  the  pathway  of  life  strewed  with  flowers  which  concealed  no 
thorns.  Sorrowful  indeed  is  the  struggle  in  which  a  child  strives  to  keep  its 
faith,  when  it  first  is  awakening  to  cold  reality.     Bitter  to  unbelieve  its  beau- 
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tiful  belief,  that  all  the  world  is  pure  and  good  as  its  own  heart,  and  it  sor- 
rows that  distrust  and  coldness  should  usurp  the  place  where  happines  and 
innocence  reigned  supreme." 

[Selected  from  her  diary  notes,  dated  morning-  of  April  26,  1S4C] 
"  Last  night  I  had  a  dream,  and  strange  visions  hovered  over  my  soul.  I  have 
a  confused  remembrance  of  deep  grief:  grief  that  no  tears  came  to  relieve.  I  was 
in  a  room  that  admitted  not  the  full  sunlight,  for  its  glorious  beams  might  no 
more  rest  on  eyes  that  were  sealed  in  their  last  sleep.  My  sister  led  me 
there,  and  with  her  white  hand  parted  the  snowy  drapery  of  the  window,  that 
I  might  see  the  dead  before  me.  The  balmy  breath  of  summer  came  through 
the  casement,  and  I  felt  that  all  without  was  blooming  with  beauty;  but  I 
could  not  enjoy  them,  for  my  heart  was  heavy  with  sadness,  and  I  stood  ga- 
zing upon  the  pale  and  beautiful  features  of  my  mother.  The  spirit  had  left 
the  impress  of  joy  on  the  inanimate  clay;  enraptured  to  escape  from  the  trials 
of  life,  '  it  had  sank  to  its  rest  in  the  bosom  of  infinite  love.'  " 

"  I  turned  aside ;  another  coffin  was  before  me,  and  that,  oh !  God !  contained 
the  remains  of  the  treasure;  thou  didst  lend  me  but  for  a  short  season.  I  was 
conscious  that  one  of  my  heart-strings  had  snapped  in  twain ;  and  though  it 
had  never  ceased  to  pain,  I  had  stilled  its  throbbings  and  lulled  it  into  partial 
repose;  but  the  wound  was  bleeding  afresh,  and  my  heart  quivered  with  the 
intensity  of  a  first  deep  grief.  Death  had  indeed  done  its  work,  but  with  so 
gentle  a  hand  that  I  scarce  breathed,  lest  I  should  disturb  what  almost  seemed 
a  peaceful  sleep;  aye,  it  was  a  sleep,  but  one  that  knows  no  waking  here.  I 
bowed  again  and  again  over  that  delicate  form,  which  so  oft  had  lain  upon  my 
bosom,  now  so  beautiful  in  death,  and  my  soul  seemed  to  soar  away  to  meet 
my  angel  child.  I  had  been  overburdened  with  grief  and  sorrow  for  its  loss, 
but  now  I  burst  the  fetters  which  bound  my  spirit  wings,  and  though  I  felt 
conscious  of  a  bodily  existence,  my  soul  was  with  the  dear  departed." 

Afternoon  of  April  26,  1846. 
"  I  accompanied  my  beloved  husband  to  the  cemetery  this  morning,  and 
wandered  over  that  beautiful  ground  consecrated  to  the  dead.  I  plucked  a  vio- 
let from  the  grave  of  three  children — emblematic  of  their  lives — beautiful  and 
brief.  "We  selected  some  lots  in  a  retired  spot,  that  overlooks  a  lovely  little 
lake.  They  intend  to  have  a  jet  issue  from  its  bosom.  How  surpassingly 
beautiful  it  will  be.  The  songs  of  birds,  fit  requiems  for  the  dead;  the  gen- 
tle whispers  of  the  wind  amid  the  leaves;  the  varied  flowers  which  bloom  but 
to  die ;  the  low  murmurings  of  the  dropping  water,  all  speak  volumes,  and  fill 
the  soul  with  sublime  aspirations.  There,  in  that  retired  spot,  beneath  a 
clump  of  young  elms,  will  repose  the  form  of  my  child.  Earth  was  wrapped 
in  his  frosty  mantle  when  thy  pure  spirit,  my  darling  one,  left  the  fragile 
casket;  but  the  delicate  flowers,  'like  our  heavenly  Father's  smiles,'  are  all 
around  us  now,  and  we  lay  thee  in  thy  last  resting  place,  amid  all  of  summer's 
rich  beauties.   Winter  with  his  snowy  drapery,  and  summer  in  her  rich  attire, 
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will  come  and  go  many  times  ere  thy  tiny  form,  over  which  '  dust  to  dust' 
has  heen  pronounced,  will  arise  clothed  anew  with  the  robe  of  immortality. 
Deep  and  strong  are  the  teachings  of  the  soul." 

The  limits  of  this  production  will  not  allow  of  more  copious  extracts  from 
that  invaluable  repository  of  her  private  thoughts,  abounding  in  sentiments 
which  denote  the  depth  of  her  intellect,  and  the  purity  of  her  ideas.  She  has 
not  forgotten  in  her  journal,  the  several  teachers  who  aided  in  developing  her 
mind,  or  the  friendships  which  "  softened  the  sorrows  of  her  heart."  But  we 
trust  that  we  have  presented  sufficient  to  illustrate  some  of  the  more  striking 
points  of  her  character,  and  the  superiority  of  her  virtues  and  mental  endow- 
ments. Her  academic  education  was  incomplete,  for  reasons  we  may  not 
name;  yet  to  use  her  own  words,  "  her  heart  panted  for  knowledge  as  a  plant 
struggles  for  the  light  of  heaven."  She  had  a  great  fondness  for  music  and 
painting,  and  in  the  latter  had  made  considerable  proficiency.  In  all  the  re- 
lations of  life  she  maintained  a  deportment  which  has  endeared  many  hearts, 
who  need  no  eulogy  on  her  life  but  the  remembrance  of  her  virtues.  Agreea- 
bly to  the  earnest  solicitations  of  many  friends,  we  append  a  few  pieces  of  her 
poetry.  It  will  be  borne  in  mind  that  her  writings  were  never  written  for 
publication,  a  larger  part  of  which  are  too  sacred  for  other  eyes  than  those 
who  lived  in  her  affections  and  knew  her  heart.  In  submitting  these,  we 
do  not  claim  for  them  that  accuracy  which  would  have  been  consequent  upon 
a  more  thorough  knowledge  of  the  rules  for  writing  verse.  In  relation  to  her 
effusions,  she  remarks  as  follows:  "  While  I  feel  myself  imbued  with  a  spirit 
of  poetry,  '  I  am  wanting  the  accomplishment  of  verse.' " 


LINES  TO  MISS  MARGARET  MILLER  DAVISON. 

Sweetest  lady ,  child  of  song, 

Soon  thou  leftst  the  earthly  throng ; 
But  thy  pure  spirit  could  not  stay 
In  its  crumbling  house  of  clay : 


It  longed  to  soar  away  from  earth, 
To  heaven,  where  it  had  its  birth. 
Thy  life  was  one  of  joys  and  fears, 
Of  fleeting  hopes  and  bitter  tears. 

Thy  soul  was  like  a  gem  of  light, 
Sparkling  on  the  brow  of  night ; 
Like  the  voice  of  the  lonely  dove, 
So  was  thy  gushing  song  of  love. 
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A  strain  of  thrilling  melodies 
Arose  upon  the  evening  breeze ; 
And  in  that  song  thy  soul  took  flight, 
To  tune  its  harp  with  angels  bright. 

We  will  not  mourn  the  early  dead, 
We  will  not  weep  that  they  have  fled, 
But  rather  wish  we  too  were  flown, 
Where  sin  and  sorrow  are  not  known. 


Let  flowers  be  brought  in  my  dying  hour; 
Meet  emblem — myself  a  drooping  flower : 
Let  the  air  with  their  incense  sweet  be  fraught, 
And  music,  low  music  be  also  brought. 

Let  my  hand  in  my  lov'd  one's  be  prest, 
And  lay  my  head  upon  his  breast ; 
Then  meeting  his  glance  in  a  flow  of  song, 
My  spirit  will  join  the  seraph  throng. 

I  would  be  laid  where  the  birds  would  sing 
Their  morning  and  their  evening  hym<)a ; 
Where  flowers  and  trees  might  over  me  wave, 
And  the  moonbeams  softly  smile  on  my  grave 


THE  MISSION  BRIDE. 

The  rich  deep  tones  fell  clearly 

Upon  the  summer  air, 
And  the  listeners'  hearts  were  thrilling 

To  the  noble  speaker  there : 
"  I  ask  of  thee  thy  daughter !" 

Dim  grew  the  father's  eye ; 
But  woman's  cheek  such  bright  blush  wore, 
As  love  alone  might  dye. 

"  I  ask  of  thee  thy  daughter ! 

Alas !  that  it  were  mine 
To  shield  alike  from  care  and  pain, 

Such  cherished  gift  of  thine. 
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But  I  ask  of  thee  thy  daughter, 
To  leave  this  home  of  love, 

And  bear  afar  the  exile's  heart, 
At  the  call  of  God  above ! 

"  I  ask  of  thee  thy  daughter, 

And  I  know  not  for  what  doom : 
Upon  her  future  path  and  mine, 

Alike  may  come  the  gloom; 
But  if  her  earthly  bliss  to  guard 

Asked  only  love  unsleeping, 
Then  would  I  bear  upon  my  heart 

Her  name  in  holy  keeping. 

"  But  earthly  joy  and  earthly  scene 

No  more  my  course  may  stay; 
A  voice  upon  my  ear  hath  been, 

Its  summons  I  obey, 
And  I  ask  of  thee  thy  daughter, 

That  distant  path  to  share ; 
Perchance  to  soothe  the  martyr's  cell, 

To  join  the  martyr's  prayer. 

"Yea,  I  ask  of  thee  thy  daughter, 

In  the  golden  bloom  of  youth, 
To  bear  with  me  to  distant  lands 

The  holy  words  of  truth. 
I  ask  of  thee  thy  daughter ; 

And  oh !  for  lot  like  this, 
To  one  so  young  and  beautiful, 

I  bring  no  earthly  bliss. 

"But  the  seraph  spirit  mounteth, 

And  woman's  e'er  hath  been, 
Like  the  ministry  of  angels, 

In  each  dark  and  fearful  scene. 
To  the  captive's  lonely  cell, 

She  hath  come  with  words  of  light, 
And  the  dying  voice  hath  blessed  her 

In  the  watches  of  the  night. 

"  So  I  ask  of  thee  thy  daughter, 
To  tread  my  path  of  pain ; 

Yea,  I  ask  of  thee  thy  daughter, 
A  heavenly  crown  to  gain ; 
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For  shall  the  race  of  faith  alone 

With  feeble  step  be  trod? 
No ;  I  ask  of  thee  thy  daughter, 

For  the  altar  of  thy  God." 

And  brightly  on  the  speaker's  brow- 
Were  bent  the  eyes  he  loved; 

And  from  those  eyes  pure  fervent  faith, 
By  years  so  nobly  proved, 

Was  beaming,  as  her  father  drew 
One  sigh  of  earthly  feeling, 

Then  solemnly  and  slowly  spoke, 
Unto  his  God  appealing. 

' '  As  Mary  poured  her  precious  gift 

Upon  the  Saviour's  head ; 
So  would  I  on  that  holy  shrine 

My  costliest  offering  spread. 
Strengthen  this  feeble  human  heart, 

Oh !  Lord  of  paradise ; 
I  strive  not  with  thy  perfect  will, 

Take  then  my  '  pearl  of  price.' ,r 

Oh !  joy  and  grief  were  strangely  blent 

With  holy  hope  that  night, 
And  still  with  joy  and  grief  we  trace 

Their  path  of  onward  light ; 
Joy  for  the  pledge  so  nobly  kept, 

Grief  for  the  ties  so  riven, 
And  holy  hope  that  every  link 

Is  bound  again  in  Heaven. 
April  11,  1844. 

STANZAS, 

WRITTEN  ON  THE  DEATH  OF   MISS  ELIZABETH  N.  EAGER, 

Mourn  not  as  those  who  have  no  hope, 

Young  sorrowing  friend ; 
Weep  not  to  yield  that  spirit  up, 

Which  God  did  lend. 

You  surely  would  not  call  her  back, 

To  weep  again ; 
To  tread  once  more  life's  rugged  track, 

With  ling'ring  pain. 
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Her  form  is  placed  within  the  tomb, 

But  she  shall  lay 
Where  birds  shall  sing  and  flowers  bloom 

In  light  of  day. 

And  mem'ry  with  her  holy  charm 

Will  linger  still, 
To  guard  thy  spirit  from  all  harm 
Or  thoughts  of  ill. 
Albany,  June,  1847. 

EXTRACT 

FROM  A   PIECE  ADDRESSED  TO  HER  HUSBAND  IN  VIEW  OF  HER  EARLY  DEATH. 

I  know  myself  beloved ;  and  in  this  knowledge, 

This  sweet  thought,  find  deepest  happiness : 

Thoughts  the  most  deep  within  my  soul  are  swelling. 

No !  I'll  not  wish  to  die  till  his  pure  soul 

With  mine  shall  mount  on  high.     I  would  not  go 

Alone,  and  leave  him  mourning  here,  bereft 

Of  the  fond  heart  that  beats  alone  for  him ; 

For  oh !  how  sad  and  weary  were  his  heart, 

If  thus  asunder  were  my  life  from  his. 

My  image,  shrined  within  his  soul,  alone 

Would  link  him  with  his  kind ;  no,  not  with  them, 

But  me,  thus  onward  drawing  him 

To  heaven ;  and  though  my  spirit  longs  to  go, 

Still  would  it  flutter  between  heaven  and  earth, 

Luring  him  onward  with  the  anthem  sweet 

Of  its  new  birth ;  and  when  upon  his  couch 

His  weary  head  he  laid,  with  music  soft, 

Of  my  bright  wings,  I'd  lull  him  into  sleep, 

And  in  his  dreams  breathe  murm'rings  of  my  presence. 


LINES  TO  MRS.  HEMANS. 

Oh  Lady !  would  the  power  were  mine 
To  tune  my  lyre  as  thou  dost  thine, 
To  wake  its  voice  in  sweetest  song 
In  notes  which  unto  heaven  belong ; 
But  though  'tis  ne'er  my  destiny 
To  soar  on  wings  of  song  to  thee, 
Still  may  I  join  thee  to  admire 
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The  richness  of  the  earth's  attire, 
And  learn  the  starry  depths  to  trace 
Of  the  same  heaven's  azure  face  ; 
With  thee,  in  many  a  lonely  hour, 
Retire  to  nature's  holy  hower ; 
Thoughtfully  tread  the  fragrant  dell, 
And  gather  sweets  thou  lov'dst  so  well, 
Where  we  may  hear  the  soft  wood-notes 
That  warble  from  its  tuneful  throats ; 
Together  raise  our  eyes  to  heaven, 
And  view  the  silver  clouds  of  even. 
In  fancy  may  we  listen  there, 
To  the  songs  of  stars  in  upper  air ; 
Float  far  aloft  on  spirit  wings, 
To  view  yon  vault's  mysterious  things ; 
Call  forth  our  melody  of  soul, 
Which  shall  in  echoes  round  us  roll. 
Seems  I  can  hear  such  music  now, 
In  voice  of  angels  softly  flow : 
Ah  no !  I  dream — a  child  of  earth ; 
But  thou  art  where  thou  had'st  thy  birth. 
Soon  we  shall  meet  in  a  land  of  rest 
To  tune  our  songs  with  the  ever  blest. 

Lady,  the  notes  of  thy  purest  song 
Find  a  chord  which  their  strains  prolong ; 
Though  sad  the  sounds,  yet  ever  sweet, 
Of  a  depth  which  loves  my  heart  to  mete ; 
Waking  in  a  selfish  world  like  this, 
Feelings  of  sympathy,  raptures  of  bliss. 

No  one  on  earth  may  ever  tell 
What  anguish  caused  thy  heart  to  swell, 
What  life  drops  from  the  minstrel  wrung, 
Have  been  the  words  that  thou  hast  sung ; 
Thy  fame  shall  stand  when  gilded  dome 
Hast  crumbled  to  its  dusty  home. 
Nor  dost  thou  need,  or  power  or  pomp, 
To  sound  thy  name  with  noisy  trump ; 
Thy  monument  shall  still  be  seen 
Where  e'er  thy  charmed  harp  has  been ; 
An  epitaph  to  thee  is  made, 
On  hearts  where  e'er  thy  songs  have  strayed ; 
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While  seasons  change  from  pole  to  pole, 
And  years  on  years  continued  roll, 
Still  wilt  thou  shine  a  glittering  gem, 
Sparkling  in  heaven's  bright  diadem. 


THE  LAST  RESTING  PLACE  OF  CORNELIA  S.  LANSINGH. 

BY  ALFRED  B.   STREET. 

Where  the  green  knoll  o'erlooks  the  lakelet's  breast, 

Spread  like  a  fairy  mirror,  sleeps  the  form 

Of  her  the  loved  and  lost.     Tall  elms  uprear 

Their  moaning  branches,  where  the  low  drawn  winds 

Sound  like  deep  human  sighs:  fit  resting  place 

For  her  who  loved  so  deeply  all  the  charms 

Of  nature  which  in  myriad  forms  and  tones 

Discourse  of  God,  the  maker.     Round  the  spot 

Tombs  every  day  are  thickening,  telling  loud 

Of  man's  mortality,  whilst  Hope  and  Faith, 

Twin  sisters,  hovering  o'er  on  angel  wings, 

Proclaim  that  man's  existence  is  immortal. 

The  spot  how  lovely!  There  in  gladdening  spring 

The  violets  spring  to  scent  the  wooing  air, 

And  the  young  leaves  burst  forth;  the  blue  bird  sounds 

Its  warble,  and  all  things  are  beautiful. 

There  summer  weaves  her  shades  and  scatters  gems 

Of  gold  beneath,  and  there  the  harvest  moon 

Rests  like  a  pure  broad  smile ;  and  when  the  sun 

Of  rich  October  sheds  its  mellow  light, 

And  the  soft  purple  haze  steeps  earth  and  heaven, 

There  the  wild  forest  breaks  into  a  glow 

Of  rainbow  beauty.     And  when  winter  comes, 

The  snow  spreads  it  pure  mantle  o'er  the  scene 

Like  a  fond  mother  o'er  a  loved  one's  sleep. 

There  let  the  pure  and  gentle  hearted  rest ; 

And  her  freed  soul  perchance  will  often  bend 

To  linger  there.     That  soul  to  finest  chords 

Was  strung,  and  much  she  loved  the  haunted  realm 

Of  fancy,  and  with  rapture  oft  she  swept 

The  harp  of  poetry,  and  sweetly  drew 

Hence  its  high  golden  music,  whose  pure  notes 

Will  dwell  forever  in  the  hearts  that  loved  her. 


